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‘WAR TOMORROW-WILL WE KEEP OUT? 


Americans don’t like war. 

It has always been hard for us to understand the quarrel- 
ing nations of Europe and their complicated political alliances. 
Our attitude has always been not to try to understand, but to 
remain aloof. “Let them fight among themselves if they want 
to,” we said. “Their quarrels do not concern us.” Besides, we 
were busy with our own affairs—developing a continent, cut- 
ting down forests, farming our land, building railroads, mining 
coal and iron and gold, and organizing a great industrial 
machine. And we had no fears, living in a vast territory, 
between two oceans, with friendly neighbors to the north and 
to the south. Until 1914 we thought we had succeeded in fol- 
lowing George Washington’s advice to avoid any foreign en- 
tanglement that might get us into war. 

Then the World War came. And one day we woke up to 
discover that European affairs did concern us very much, that 
our ships were being sunk, that American lives were being 
lost, and that we would have to fight to defend our rights, and 
“to make the world safe for democracy.” 

When it was all over, we made up our minds that we 
would not let it happen again. But today, only seventeen 
years later, there is danger of another world war. Will we 
be able to avoid being drawn into it? Merely the desire for 
peace will not keep us out. We—you and I—every individual 
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American—must face the matter squarely, find out some of the 
ways in which we became involved in the last war, and decide 


how best we can escape—or prevent the next one. 


HOW AMERICA BECAME INVOLVED 


To Americans, 3,000 miles away, the European war 
which started in 1914 seemed very unreal. No one dreamed 
that America could be drawn into it. We had no quarrel 
with any European nation. We did not really understand 
why they were fighting. We were all pleased when President 
Wilson issued his proclamation of neutrality, and we went 


about our business as usual. 


Doing Business as a Neutral 


But what was that business? Most of our people were 
interested in making a living. And the chief way to make a 
living in those days, as in these, was to make a profit from 
the production of crops or through the manufacture and sale 
of some product. All of the people were dependent, either 
directly or indirectly, upon such profits. Now it happened 
that American merchants had for a long time been making 
profits by selling goods to people in other countries—automo- 
biles, cotton, wheat, tobacco, oil. When war started between 
some of those countries to which we had been selling goods, 
what was to be the effect upon our trade? Would our mer- 
chants have to stop doing business with the nations at war? 
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Or could they go on about their business as usual? 

Two weeks after the outbreak of the war, our State 
Department answered these questions. They told American 
merchants that they were free to sell anything they liked to 
any or all of the countries at war. Splendid, thought the busi- 
ness men, and proceeded to make the most of the needs of 
the European nations. 

What was it they needed? First of all, they wanted 
munitions. Very early in the war American munitions makers 
began to get huge orders from the Allies. France and England 
were in desperate need of guns, shells and explosives. Their 
own factories could not keep up with the demand and they 
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were ready to pay cash for prompt deliveries. The chart 
shows how sales of explosives increased from $10,000,000 in 
the year ending June 1914 to $715,000,000 in the year ending 
June 1916. Here then was one way in which we went about 
our business as usual. 

_And there were other ways. The armies and nations 
at war needed many other things besides guns and shells. 
They were busy fighting and did not have time to produce 
food, clothing, and other necessities. These things too had 
to be imported. So we received huge orders for wheat, cotton, 
leather, aluminum, dairy products, electrical machinery, wire, 
and a variety of other products. The chart below shows how 
our exports to Europe increased. Our factories hummed. 
There were plenty of jobs. Prices went up, wages increased, 
profits were enormous. The war in Europe had brought us 
prosperity. For a time we enjoyed the right of a neutral to 
trade with the warring nations. 


Delivering our Orders 


But the business of delivering our orders soon became 
complicated. According to the rules of international law, a 
warring nation has a right to capture ships of neutral countries 
that carry goods called contraband. Up to the time of the 
war, the list of contraband included chiefly munitions and 
other materials intended for use by the armed forces. This 
had been the general rule for more than a century and had 
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been set forth by the leading sea powers in the famous Declara- 
tion of London in 1909. But when war broke out, none of 
the nations had yet ratified this agreement. So, when we 
asked Great Britain whether she would agree to be bound 
by the Declaration of London, she refused. 

The nations had discovered that the methods of modern 
warfare are very different from the old hand-to-hand struggles 
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between armies in the field. Wars used to be fought by hired 
soldiers who rode off to battle somewhere far away. It was a 
business which concerned only a small percentage of the 
people. But modern wars involve all the people of a country. 
The majority of the young men are conscripted and made to 
go whether they want to or not. And the war must be won 
not only by defeating the army in the field or the navy at | 
sea, but also by subduing the people themselves by means of 
air raids, poison gas or starvation. 

Therefore, Great Britain declared that virtually all goods 
needed by the enemy people should be considered contra- 
band. She added to the list food, clothing, chemicals and 
practically all the other goods that we were exporting. By 
1916 almost go% of all our exports to Europe had been listed 
as contraband by one warring nation or another. 

Because Great Britain was in command of the seas, and 
was at war with Germany, she refused to allow American 
ships to carry goods to German ports. British warships pa- 
trolled the English channel and the North Sea and blockaded 
German ports. They seized American ships bound for Ger- 
many and those bound for the neighboring neutral countries 
as well. We protested in vain against this interference with 
our neutral trade. But England was determined to prevent 
Germany from buying food supplies as well as munitions 
from the United States, and thus starve the enemy people 
into surrender. By the end of the war 800,000 German men, 
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WITH CENTRAL POWERS 
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women, and children had died of starvation. 

Because of this powerful British interference, American 
shippers found it difficult to trade with Germany, easy to 
trade with the Allies. It turned out, therefore, that almost 
from the first year of the war we were furnishing far more 


supplies to the Allies than to Germany. 


Traveling as Neutrals f f f 


Germany’s answer to Great Britain’s starvation policy 
was the submarine. Her U-Boats began to sink merchant 
vessels on sight. We were shocked at these methods. We pro- 
tested bitterly when American lives and cargoes were lost. 
The result was merely a long series of diplomatic notes. On 
May 7, 1915 an English ship, the Lusitania, was sunk by a 
German submarine, carrying down 1,198 persons, 124 of 
whom were Americans. Public opinion in the United States 
was inflamed. Newspapers, practically all of which had been 
on the side of the Allies from the beginning, now urged a 
“strong policy.” Theodore Roosevelt and other patriots pro- 
claimed the necessity of defending our national honor and 
urged a preparedness campaign. 

Again we protested vigorously to Germany, claiming 
the rights of citizens of a neutral nation to travel about as 
usual, even on the ship of a warring nation. And again we 
found out that modern warfare is fought not merely by armies 


but by whole peoples. 
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Loaning Money as Neutrals (s)(8) 


American bankers, as well as American merchants and 
manufacturers, went about business as usual, helping to finance 
what seemed to them to be good investments. At first the 
Allies paid for most of their purchases with gold. But very 
soon they realized they would be bankrupt if this kind of pay- 
ment had to continue. They appealed to American bankers 
for credit to buy American goods. The profits in such busi- 
ness were great, the money was being spent in this country, 
and trade could go on. So the bankers extended credit. 

Very soon after the war started J. P. Morgan and Com- 
pany took the leadership in financing the huge war trade with 
the Allies. In December 1914 one of the Morgan partners 
went to London to discuss British financing. Shortly after- 
wards the firm became the purchasing agent for England and 
France, and signed its first contract for munitions with the 
du Pont company early in 1915. Over 70% of du Pont’s sales 
to France and England were made through the Morgan Com- 
pany. Having encouraged this business, the bankers were, 
of course, willing to help finance it. Thus, from the first our 
bankers, like many of our citizens, took sides. 

Our State Department warned the bankers that loans 
to any nation at war would be “inconsistent with the true 
spirit of neutrality.” Credits were not mentioned. At first, 
therefore, between November 1914 and the summer of 1915 
our banks merely issued so much credit—a total of $65,000,000 


to France and $10,000,000 to Russia, granted by the National 
City Bank, J. P. Morgan and Company, and Brown Brothers. 

By the fall of 1915, however, such credits were used 
up, and publicly subscribed loans were necessary. The huge 
and profitable business of selling the supplies of war, which 
had grown up under the cloak of our neutrality, had become too 
big to be stopped. The net profits of American corporations 
in the years 1911 to 1913 had averaged $4,100,000,000 a year. 
In the years 1914 to 1916 these profits had swollen to $6,g00,- 
000,000 a year, or almost three billion dollars a year more. 
Nearly every American had benefited directly or indirectly 
from these profits. Therefore, America as a whole, as well as 
the merchants and bankers, had a stake in the war. 


Loans to the Allies 

By October 1915 the warning of our State Department 
that loans to the Allies would not be in keeping with the true 
spirit of neutrality had been forgotten, and the first great 
war loan of $500,000,000 had been made to France and Eng- 
land. By 1917 the total loans and credits to the Allies amounted 


to more than two billion dollars. 
By that time the bankers, as agents of American industry, 


had strained our private financial resources to the breaking 
point. Either the government itself must take over the finan- 
cing of Allied trade, or the flow of goods to Europe would stop. 
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Enter Propaganda 


And still the average American did not want or expect 
to go to war. Woodrow Wilson was reélected in 1916 because 
“he kept us out of war.” But our business interests and 
our sympathies had already gone to war. The American press 
had from the first blamed Germany for having caused the war. 
The struggle between militaristic autocracy and democracy 
became firmly fixed in our minds. And our minds were con- 
ditioned by the news we read. Few people realized where 
our news came from. Not from Germany. All communica- 
tion with Berlin was cut off a week after the war started. Our 
news came chiefly from London, where it was censored and 
colored by Allied propagandists. Stories of German atrocities 
were spread across the pages of our newspapers, in spite of all 
honest efforts to have them investigated and branded as false. 

Magazines, newsreels, public speakers stirred the public 
mind to believe in the nobility of the Allied Cause as opposed 
to the militarism and the barbarism of the “Hun.” We 
learned to fear the German philosophy of “Deutschland iiber 
alles” and resolved that it should never be allowed to rule 
the world. 

Larger and larger headlines told how our neutral rights 
were being trampled. Germany’s declaration of unrestricted 
submarine warfare added fuel to the flames. The demand to 
protect our national honor and our business interests grew 
more and more persistent. 
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Finally, in March 1917 Walter Hines Page, our Am- 
bassador to Great Britain, sent a confidential message to Presi- 
dent Wilson in which he put the matter bluntly: 


“Perhaps our going to war is the only way in which our present preéminent trade 
position can be maintained and a panic averted. The submarine has added the last 
item to the danger of uncertainty about our being drawn into the war, no more 
considerable credit can be privately placed in the United States and a collapse may 
come in the meantime.” 
For the American government itself to extend credit to the 
Allies meant a break with Germany. Moreover, such events 
as the invasion of Belgium, the sinking of the Lusitania, and 


the execution of Edith Cavell, had shocked the moral sense of 


many Americans. We came to believe that if German mili- 


tarism won the: war, world civilization would suffer and our 
own security would eventually be endangered. The immediate 
cause of the break with the Kaiser was our refusal to allow 
German submarines to sink American ships. Thus, moral as 
well as economic factors led us directly into war. On April 7, 
1917 Congress declared that a state of war existed between 
Germany and the United States. 


Warning Voices if 


But, you may say, why didn’t some of our leaders see 
what was happening? A few of them did see and tried to 
warn us. In September 1915 Senator Robert M. LaFollette 
of Wisconsin called attention to the danger of swollen war 
profits and said, “We are underwriting the success of the 
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cause of the Allies. We have ceased to be neutral in fact as 
well as in name.” | 

Many resolutions were introduced in Congress during 
the early years to stop this trade in war materials. As early 
as August 28, 1914, Representative Towner of Iowa saw that 
even the trade in food and clothing would “invite our en- 
tanglement.”” Senator Hitchcock of Nebraska introduced a 
bill calling for an embargo on munitions and war materials, 
but it was too late. Our State Department said it would be 
an unneutral act to place an embargo after war had started, 
because it would then favor one side to the disadvantage of 


the other. So the bill was laid aside, 


The Cost of the War to Us 

No American knew then what the war would cost. It 
still seemed very far away. Some thought it would simply | 
mean loaning money to the Allies so that we could sell more 
- and more goods and make more profits. But then our men 
began going ‘to France. When the war ended more than 
350,000 of them had been killed or wounded. 

In dollars and cents the cost was terrific. Our active 
part in the war cost 25 billion dollars. Our unpaid war loans 
amount to 12 billion dollars. And this isn’t all. The cost 
of war does not stop when the war ends. Debts are created 
which become an increasing burden. Interest charges alone 
have amounted to 11 billion dollars since 1918. The wounded 
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MEASURING THE COST OF THE WAR 


THE TOTAL COST OF THE WORLD WAR TO THE UNITED STATES 
EQUALS ALL THESE SOCIAL EXPENSES 


EACH FIGURE— $500,006,000 


THE CHURCHES IN THE UNITED STATES 


TOTAL COST OF ALL THE MEDICAL CARE FOR FIVE YEARS 


FOR TWENTY YEARS 


THE TOTAL FIRE LOSSES 


; 

AL 

THE TOTAL COST OF EDUCATION FOR FIVE YEARS 4 
ALL THE SURFACED ROADS IN THE UNITED STATES : 


and disabled, the widows and orphans, must be cared for. 
Pensions must be paid. The World War has now cost us 


more than 55, billion dollars. 


FACTORS THAT ALWAYS MAKE FOR WAR 


The root causes of war go deep into the affairs of 
nations and are therefore often difficult to trace. It is not 
easy, either, to separate one from another, as they are so 
closely intertwined. But there are three factors that have 
been largely responsible for war. Briefly they may be des- 
cribed as economic, political, and psychological. 


The Economic Struggle 


Among the causes of every war you will find, if you 
look closely, a strong economic reason. The American Revo- 
lution started with a dispute over taxation. In our Civil War 
the matter of freeing the slaves was as much an economic 
question as a moral one. The slaves had been bought and 
paid for, and had thus become a large part of the wealth 
of the South. | 

Or to return to Europe for a moment, consider the 
economic problems there. In an area one-third smaller than 
the United States there were, before the war, twenty different 
countries, each struggling for its own economic existence. 
Today there are twenty-six. Each one must have enough land 
for its people and produce or import enough goods to supply 
their needs. 
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After the World War was all over, President Wilson 
told the people what he considered to be the real cause. He 
said at St. Louis in 1919: 


“Why, my fellow citizens, is there any man here or any 
woman, let me say is there zny child here, who does not 
know that the seed of war in the modern world is industrial 
and commercial rivalry? The real reason that the war that 
we have just finished took place was that Germany was 
afraid her commercial rivals were going to get the better 
of her, and the reason why some nations went into the war 
against Germany was that they thought Germany would get 
the commercial advantage of them. The seed of the jealousy, 
the seed of the deep-seated hatred was hot, successful com- 
mercial and industrial rivalry. This war, in its inception, 
was a commercial and industrial war. It was not a political 


war. 


Meintaning Batence of Power 


Closely connected with economic competition is the 
struggle for political power. The two are usually interrelated. 
In feudal days territory was divided among various princes 
or nobles, who in turn pledged allegiance to a king. Each 
one had his own army with which to fight his battles and 
maintain order. But gradually the nobles became less power- 
ful, the king or the central government more powerful. Na- 
tions were unified, and national boundary lines were defined. 
Thus in modern times nations, like the old feudal lords, have 
come to be jealous of their territory and their rights. Each 
state is determined to prevent any other nation from becom- 
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ing so powerful as to dominate the others. Governments 
often consider it wiser to enter a war and thus take part in 
the peace treaty than to allow the others to be too much 
strengthened or weakened as a result of the war. This is 
what is called the struggle to maintain a balance of power. 
War under such circumstances becomes, like dueling, a 
kind of legalized barbarism, handled by political and military 
experts, who are forever “seeking desperately for a supremacy 
difficult to achieve and still more difficult to maintain.” 
Before the twentieth century Europe was the center of the 
struggle for a balance of power. But new methods of com- 
munication and trade have brought all nations closer together. 
At the same time the fierce competition of modern industry 
_ has sharpened national rivalry. So that every great nation 
in the world, including the United States, is in danger of 
becoming a part of the struggle to maintain a balance of power. 
Such balances are always unstable. The very attempt to 
keep a balance causes suspicion. Small events loom large and 
prove upsetting. In 1914 it was merely a pistol shot at Sarajevo. | 
Treaties written at the end of such wars are always 
unfair. The victors are eager to seize the chance to weaken 
their enemies and thus readjust to their own advantage the 
balance of power. The vanquished, embittered by the loss 
of the power they were fighting to hold, come to resent and 
fear the newly acquired power of the victors. Thus the 


terms of the treaty of peace become the seeds of a future war. 

To such a treaty, providing for the partition of Poland, 
Catherine, Empress of Russia, wrote this comment beside her 
signature, “Because so many great and learned men will have 
it so, but after I am dead and gone, people will see the con- 
sequences of thus breaking through all that has been holy 


and just.” | 
Glorifying the War Parade AANA 


Nations, like individuals, differ in ideas, in tempera- 
ment, in customs. Economic and political rivalry breeds fear, 
suspicion, and jealousy among groups which do not know 
and understand each other. Under the present nationalistic 
system, it is possible to play upon the mind of the average 
citizen until he feels it to be his duty to go to war. The 
national honor must be defended. National rights must be 
protected. Insults or injuries to fellow-citizens traveling in 
foreign countries must be avenged. And until recent years 
war has been the only recognized method of settling disputes. 

Most important of all, men have idealized war and 
its sacrifices. The noblest heroes have been the heroes of war. 
Monuments have been reared to them and their memory 
has been revered. Far more glorious they seem in the eyes 
of youth than any heroes of peace. ue 

So, when war drums beat and the bugle blows, the 
hearts of men and women and children thrill to see marching 
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soldiers. The horrors, the injustices, the futility of war fade 
away, and mass murder becomes an act of sacrifice more glori- 
ous than any other calling yet known to man. 


WHAT MAY CAUSE ANOTHER WAR 


We were told that we were fighting a war “to end war.” 
Yet that war failed to solve the problems for which it was 
fought. Instead, it intensified the bitterness, left an over- 
whelming burden of debt and created even greater economic 


and political problems. 


Germany and the Versailles Treaty 


Few Americans realize what the terms of the Versailles 
Treaty were and how unworkable it was as a basis for lasting 
peace. Let us consider just what the effect of the treaty was 
on Germany alone. She was forced to give up 27,275 square 
miles of territory or 15% of the total area, including two sea- 
ports on the Baltic. Thus she lost 12% of her population, 
75% of her iron ore supply, and large portions of her other 
resources, as this chart shows. 

In addition, she surrendered all of her colonies—over 
one million square miles of territory—where she had made 
a capital investment of 505 million marks. 

More serious even than these economic losses was the 
fact that she was forced by the Treaty of Versailles to accept 
full responsibility for the war and all of its losses. We know 
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GERMAN LOSSES 


IMPOSED BY THE TERMS OF THE VERSAILLES TREATY. 
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now that Germany alone did not cause war. We know instead 
that many factors were responsible. Germany was and still 
is a proud nation. She is determined to vindicate herself in 
the eyes of the world and regain her place of power and 
prestige. It is not strange that the humiliating terms of the 
Versailles Treaty should have prepared the way for a program 
of militarism and nationalism such as Hitler and the Nazis 
have adopted. 


| 
Economic Problems Unsolved x N 


The war to end war failed to solve the economic prob- 
lems that had been its root cause. For back of national jeal- 
ousies and desire for power is always the pressure for more 
territory, greater resources, increasing world markets. The 
chart on pages 24 and 25 shows the population of the leading 
nations and how much wheat, potatoes, coal, steel, oil, and 
cotton they produced in 1933. 

You see at once that the United States is the richest 
country, with plenty of land for her people and enough goods 
to supply their needs. Such wealth may prove either a blessing 
or a curse. It gives us confidence and power. At the same 
time we are ambitious to exploit our wealth in foreign markets. 
That ambition, as we have seen, did much to draw us into 
the World War. It would be likely to involve us in another 
war, either because of our own desire for profits, or because 
of some interference with our trade. No war anywhere could 
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continue long without drawing upon our reserves of wealth. 
We are, therefore, in a position to insist upon peace if we have 
the courage and the desire to do so. | 

The chart shows why England has built up a great 
empire of colonies from whom she can import the things she 
lacks and to whom she can send surplus population and 
production. France is more self-sufficient, and she too possesses 
tropical colonies that furnish other crops that she can use in 
trading, such as nuts, olive oil, rubber, cotton. Now look at 
the danger spots—Germany, Italy, and Japan. 

Germany is densely populated, produces little wheat, 
many potatoes, some coal, a little steel, practically no oil and 
no cotton. She now has no colonies. It is easy to see why 
she is accused of looking with envious eyes at the Russian 
Ukraine, rich in agriculture and mineral deposits. There the 
famous black soil belt yields large crops of wheat, sugar beets 
and oil seeds. There in the Donetz Basin are vast deposits 
of coal, iron and other metals. There, too, are large chemical 
and dye industries, salt mines and newly developed electric 
power plants. 

Italy, again, is as densely populated as Germany. She 
grows more wheat per person than the United States, but far 
less potatoes. She has less coal and steel than any other great 
power and no oil or cotton. It is easy to see why she is now 
waging war on Ethiopia, a country of 350,000 square miles, 
which already produces wheat, sugar cane, cotton, tobacco 
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POPULATION AND RESOURCES 


POPULATION POTATOES WHEAT STEEL 
EACH FIGURE EACH FIGURE EACH FIGURE EACH FIGURE 
20 MILLION 5 MILLION TONS 5 MILLION TONS —5 MILLION TONS 


UNITED STATES 
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FRANCE 
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JAPAN 
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and potatoes, with agricultural and mineral resources com- 
paratively undeveloped, and with vast possibilities of unused 
water power. 

Japan, another danger spot, is very much overpopulated, 
and wants room for expansion as well as access to raw materials 
and fuel for her growing industries. She has little coal and 
steel and even less oil. ‘These are reasons why she fought to 
separate Manchuria from China and set up the independent 
state of Manchukuo. Thus she could control its rich soil 
and mineral deposits. Now she threatens to seize a large part 
of north China. 

And finally there is Russia, with her vast territory. She 
has plenty of land and is beginning to develop her rich re- 
sources. She has no reason to look abroad, but she will insist 
upon her right to be left alone to work out her great industrial 
and agricultural program. 

The chart, therefore, reveals a number of serious eco- 
nomic problems which the last war did not solve. They must 
be solved in one way or another. If no other way is worked 


out, some nation will try war. / 
Peace Machinery Too Weak / / { / / 
At the close of the World War, President Wilson and 


other leaders were eager to set up a new international organ- 
ization that would make for coéperation and better under- 
standing between nations and thus prevent another war. For 
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such a purpose plans for the League of Nations and the World 
Court were formulated. Representatives of the member na- 
tions were to come together, talk over their difficulties, adjust 
their differences, and proceed with a program of disarmament. 
As the plans have been adopted and carried out, however, 
three important flaws have developed that have proved very 
nearly fatal. 

First of all, such a plan could succeed only if all the 
nations became a part of it. But the war had bred seeds of 
hatred and suspicion that made this impossible. Germany __ 
was not allowed to join the League because the Allies were 
not ready to treat her as an equal. Russia was not admitted 
because many nations feared bolshevism. The United States, 
disillusioned by. the war and fearful of European diplomacy, 
refused to join, and tried to return again to her policy of 
splendid isolation. 

The second flaw was the unwillingness of the great 
powers to give up their sovereignty. Each one still wished to 
be left free to make its own decisions and control its own 
destiny. This was at once evident in Article 8 of the League 
Covenant relating to disarmament. In his first draft Wilson 
insisted on two essential points: first, “the reduction of na- 
tional armaments to the lowest point consistent with domestic 
safety,’ and second, “the enforcement by common action of 
international obligations.” This meant that a nation would 
need only enough armament to preserve order within its 
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borders, and to contribute to an international police force 
intended to back up the decisions of the League of Nations, 
and thus to guarantee peace among the nations of the world. 

But Wilson’s plan for disarmament was never accepted. 
The words “domestic safety” were changed to “national safety.” 
This left every nation free to decide how great an army and 
navy it needed to defend its borders against attack. More- 
over, none of the nations have been willing to contribute 
armed forces to the cause of enforcing any international 
decision. 

Finally, the great powers which joined the League were 
not willing to attempt to solve the pressing economic prob- 
lems which the various nations faced then and are still facing 
today. Instead, the League has been used to keep things as 
they were at the end of the war, protecting the interests of 
the powerful nations and trying to prevent any aggressive 
move on the part of the less fortunate nations. 

In spite of these flaws in the new peace machinery there 
were, for a number of years, reasons to hope that it might suc- 
ceed. Germany was admitted to the League in 1926. Repara- 
tions were reduced. French troops marched out of the Rhine- 
land in 1930, five years before the treaty required. Russia 
was admitted in 1934. There have been leaders like Briand 
and Stresemann who believed it possible to bring about real 
understanding and codperation between their countries and 


other nations. 
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But today the signs of hope are few and faint com- 
pared with the signs of preparation for war. Germany and 
Japan have both withdrawn from the League in open defiance. 
Italy refuses to listen to its remonstrances regarding her in- 
vasion of Ethiopia. The United States has refused to join 
the World Court. And once again armies are being mobilized, 
new battleships are being built, new airplanes are taking off, 


the nations are preparing for war. 


Another Armament Race 


Again and again during the past seventeen years repre- 
sentatives of the various nations of the world have met to 
discuss disarmament. Again and again they have failed to 
agree. Meantime the crash of 1929 brought on a world de- 
pression which has increased the suffering and the fear of 
men and nations and made them jealous of their possessions. 
Meantime Germany determined to take her place again among 
the nations, and has adopted a great military program. Mean- 
time Italy has had visions of empire and has been mobilizing 
all of the energies of her people into military power sufficient 
to achieve her desires. Meantime, too, Japan has been growing 
steadily as an industrial nation. Her ancient religion is a_ 
religion of patriotism which inspires her to believe that a 
divinely predetermined time has come when the Japanese 
dragon is to show his face to the world. “The Imperial Prin- 


ciple must be propagated over the Seven Seas, and over the 
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five continents,” by force if necessary. To these ends Japan is 
increasing her army, her air forces, her navy. 

The arming of these nations has made the others fearful. 
And the armament race has begun again. Nearly all the 
nations of the world are spending more for arms than they 
did before the war. The chart opposite shows how arms 
budgets increased in 1913 and how they are increasing today. 


KEEPING AMERICA OUT OF WAR 


War has already started in Africa. The League of 
Nations is trying to stop it by boycotting trade with Italy. But 
there is danger that it will spread to other nations of Europe. 
Or, as we have already seen, war may break out in — or 


in the Far East within the next few years. 

In the face of these dangers, what is the United States 
going to do? Of course, we don’t want to fight. Yet the story 
of how we got into the World War seems to prove that we 
shall be sure to get into the next one, unless we adopt a definite 
policy. What can we do? 


We Can Prepare 


Some say that the best way for us to keep out of war 
is to be so well prepared and so powerful that other nations 
will be afraid to challenge our rights or interfere with our 
trade policies. Had the United States Navy been stronger 
in 1914 and 1917, they say, neither the Allies nor Germany 
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would have dared to interfere with our foreign trade. If 
we do not want foreign nations to trample on our rights again, 
we must show them that we are strong enough to defend 
ourselves. 

Advocates of preparedness must recognize that the only 
program that could be effective would call for a navy, an 


army and an air force as great as any possible combination 
of forces that could be arrayed against us. This means a 
great increase over our present armament. It will cost lots 
of money. Every battleship costs fifty million dollars. One 
| 10,000 ton cruiser costs seventeen million dollars, and a small 
destroyer three million. 

Such a program would mean that we as a nation had 
entirely lost faith in existing treaty agreements, in the Kellogg 
Pact, and in all attempts at disarmament. It would mean that 
we had made up our mind to protect ourselves and our in- 
terests without regard for what other nations thought or did. - 

To a considerable extent we have already adopted this 
policy of preparedness. The Armament chart (on page 31) 
shows that we have increased our military expenditures more 
than any other nation except Japan. We have recently 
launched on a military and naval program that calls for 
staggering expenditures. In 1914 the United States was spend- 
ing less than $350,000,000 for its army and navy. Next year 
the cost of our armed forces will be nearly one billion dollars. 

“What of it?” say the preparedness advocates. “The 
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United States is the richest country in the world. We have 
vast interests to protect, and can afford to spend quite a lot 
to protect these interests.’”” But can we? We are still strug- 
gling under a load of debt caused by the last war. It is time 
to balance up the “interests” —industrial, financial, individual— 
which we are protecting against the cost of that protection 
in money and human life, and decide whether we can really 
afford to pay the bill. The expense of maintaining a huge 
naval and military force is many times the profit to be made 
from neutral trade. 

Will preparedness keep us out of war? It is not a 
new method. It has been tried by other countries before and 
has failed. The nations of Europe followed this policy before 
1914. If it did not work then, will it work now? Or will 
we not find ourselves being forced to fight to prove that our 
navy or our air force or our army is the more powerful? 

When nations are armed to the teeth, the militarists 
are in power. They are impatient with talk of compromise. 
There is no time for any attempt at a peaceful settlement of 
disputes. Armies are quickly mobilized. Battleships stand 
by. Airplanes zoom overhead. A shot is fired. And war 


We Can Cooperate 


Others believe that as long as there is war anywhere in 
the world, we are in danger of becoming involved. They 
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insist that the only sure way to keep out of war is to prevent 
wars from breaking out. This means, they say, that we must be 
willing to help settle disputes between nations peacefully by 
joining the World Court. And secondly, we must coéperate 
with other nations in removing the causes of war. 

We have seen one of the chief causes of war to be 
economic. Every nation needs something which some other 
nation produces. But today goods are not exchanged primarily 
for the purpose of supplying the needs of the people of the 
various countries. Like the competition between rival mer- 


chants, nations are struggling with each other for control of 


existing markets. While governments are building tariff walls 
and fighting currency wars, three-fourths of the people of the 
world do not have enough to eat. Yet modern science and 
modern machinery make it possible to produce vast quantities 
of all the things people need. At present we are not making 
full use of our knowledge or our machinery. 

If the needs of people are to be supplied, it may be neces- 
sary to forget national boundaries, as we have learned to forget 
state boundaries, and make it possible for nations to exchange 
goods freely. This means the setting up of an intelligent and 
fearless system of codperation that would give every nation a 
chance to export the products it can best produce, and to 
import the goods it needs in return. 

International machinery, to be effective, must also con- 
sider problems of overpopulation, adjust political difficulties, 
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revise treaties, and establish a world system of law and order. 

Is such a world system possible? Thus far, the nations 
have been unwilling to compromise or coéperate on vital 
issues which affect their national interests. As much as any 
other nation, the United States has refused to pay the price of 
real international codperation. Some of our people say they 
do not like foreign nations and do not trust them. Others do 
not want to make the temporary sacrifices of reducing tariffs 
and canceling war debts. 

Meanwhile war is now going on in Ethiopia. Will the 
present peace machinery be strong enough to stop it and 
prevent another world war? Will the United States be will- 
ing to join with other nations in a constructive attempt to 
maintain peace? If not, and all present methods fail, it 
will then be too late to work out some new method of inter- 
national codperation and secure the approval of all the nations. 
If there is another war, what then can we do? When a flood 
comes, there is no time to build dams or retaining walls. Rather 
than lose all, men employ temporary methods of control like 
sandbags. One more method of keeping out of war has been 


proposed. 


We Can Stay at Home 


It was impossible in 1914 to go on “doing business 
as usual” and still remain neutral. Therefore, this year a 
strong anti-war group in Congress urged us to adopt a new 
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program designed to keep our trade, our money, and our 
citizens at home. Such a program would lay down a definite 
policy before war begins, by means of legislation which would 
become automatically effective at the outbreak of any war. 


It would 


1. Forbid the shipment of all arms and munitions to 
any warring nation. 

2. Prohibit American bankers from making loans or 
extending credit to a warring nation. 

3. Compel American exporters to ship at their own risk 
any article declared to be contraband by any belligerent. 

4. Deny passports to American citizens traveling in 
war zones. 


No action on this program had been taken by the end of 
August. Meantime, Italy was about to make war on Ethiopia. 
Because of this crisis, a temporary neutrality resolution was 
rushed through Congress which provided for an embargo on 
“arms, ammunition and implements of war” to all warring 
countries. This embargo was intended merely to take care 
of the immediate crisis, and was to remain in force only until 
February 29, 1936. 

It did not satisfy either the anti-war group or the State 
Department. On the one hand, it neglected the matter of 
loans and credits, and failed to recognize the importance of 
foodstuffs, cotton, oil and other goods as war materials. Thus 
we are still in danger of being involved in war through our 
trade with warring nations. On the other hand, the State 
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Department objected that such legislation did not give the 
President discretion to deal with future situations, and pre- 
vented us from joining with other nations in the use of boy- 
cotts to stop an aggressor. 

On October 5, three days after Italian troops invaded 
Ethiopia, President Roosevelt issued a proclamation under the 
new law forbidding the export of arms and ammunition to 
Italy or Ethiopia. He went further and warned American 
citizens against trading with either country except at their 
own risk. But American merchants have continued to ship 
American oil, American scrap iron, American copper, and a 
great many other materials useful in war in spite of continued 
warnings. Some of these shipments have gone to Italy, others 
direct to Italian ports in Africa. They may get us into serious 
trouble with the warring countries, or they may defeat the 


efforts of other nations to stop the war. 


There will be many arguments for and against a per- 
manent program to prevent trade with nations at war. Some, 
including the Navy, consider it a surrender of our traditional 
right to “freedom of the seas.” Others insist that such legis- 
lation would be difficult, if not impossible, to enforce. It was 
tried once before in our history. In 1807, Congress prohibited 
trade with the warring nations of Europe. There was a storm 
of protest. In 1809 the embargo was repealed, and in 1812 we 
went to war with England to defend our rights on the high seas. 
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Above all, war profits would benefit all of us, directly 
or indirectly, as they did in 1915 and 1916. Business needs 
stimulation. More than ten million men are unemployed. 
A war would bring prosperity. It would open factories and 
create jobs. It would raise wages and increase profits for 
farmers, factory-owners, shop-keepers, investors. Would we— 
you and I—be able to resist war profits? To accept them 


means war. 


If We Cannot Keep Out 


The new scientific age of power has bound all the 
nations of the world together. Our fate is tied up, whether 
we like it or not, with the fate of Germany, of Italy, of Russia, 
of Japan. As long as there is war anywhere in the world, we 
are in danger of being drawn into it, or of being hurt by it. 
It is imperative, therefore, that we join with the other nations 
in an intelligent and determined effort to eliminate the causes 
of war. These causes are part of the warp and woof of our 
social and economic life. ‘They arise out of the competitive 
struggle for material wealth and political power. It may be 
necessary to make fundamental changes in the social and 
economic structure before we can substitute international 
friendship for jealous nationalism, and coéperation for com- 
petition. It is not enough for us as Americans to say “we don’t 
like war.” We said that in 1914. 


In February 1936 Congress merely extended until May 1937 the neutrality law enacted in 
August, amended so as to forbid loans to warring nations, but providing that no arms embargo 
should be applied against a Latin American state at war with a non-American power. 
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